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A CHAPTER OF 

The S —A. 
Oxford, w ‘he ma 
both “ presented” 
remarking what a 


ACCIDENTS. 


was walking with a friend near 
snipe rose within shot. They 
their walking-sticks at the bird, 
* pretty shot” it would have 
been for agun. The snipe flew on a short dis- 
tance, then tow: red, and fell dead. 

When examined, the bird was found to be ap- 
parently uninjured ; but examination dis- 
covered the trace of a former injury, which had 
led to the rupturs » of a blood-vessel. If, instead 
of a walking-stick a gun had been presented and 
discharged at the bird, no one would have ven- 
tured to doubt that the death of the bird was due 
to the gun. 


The Abscess. —A young officer in the army of 
the famous Wolfe was apparently dying of an 
abscess in the lunes. He was absent from his 
regiment on sick-leave ; but resolved to r join it, 
when a battle was expected. “ For,” said he, 
“since I am given over, I had better be doing my 
duty ; and my life's being p rhaps shortened a 
few days, matters not.” He received a shot which 
pierced the abscess. r the 
discharge. to the age of 
eighty. 


The Shark.—In the Units 
(Whitehall Yard, London), 


a close 


and made an opening fi 


He re covered, and lived 
1 Sk Museum 
the 
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are exhibited 


in Church Walls — Sanding 
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“ jaws of a shark,” wide open, and enclosing a tin 


strange exhibition is as fol- 
her way to the West : 
and chased a suspic ious-lo king 
all the appearance of a slaver. 
the chase threw thing 
iently captured, and 


The history of this 
—A ship, on 

fell in with” 
craft, which had 
During the pursuit, 

rboard. She was subs qi 

1 into Port Royal to b tried is a slaver. 
nee of the ship's pape 


vas not only 


Indies 


some 


T pr ofs, 
ipe 
ipating 
his 
subject 
into port, 
k of the 
shark ; 
which 
eneth 
rhe 


some 
l pi O- 
irds, 
d from 


nal juggl 


k of < 
lire 
pack, to re nd shufil 
this k », A. B. took the | 
and carelessly cae on the tabl 
proved to be the correct one. 

The professor, in the utmost surprise and ad- 
miration, offered to give A. B. three of his best 
tricks if he would give him the secret of the trick 
which he had just exhibited. A. B. coolly de- 
clined the offer; and concealed the fact that it 
was all chance, in the purest sense of the word, 
that led to the tion of the proper card from 
the pack. 

Elizabeth Smith. — Upon the death of a seaman, 
money became payable to his widow, Eliza- 
beth Smith, No. 20. (of a certain, say “ King”) 
Street, Wapping. The government agent called 
at 20. Kine Street, and finding that Elizabeth 
Smith lived there, paid the money without further 
inquiry. Subsequently the true widow, Elizabeth 
Smith, turned up: and it was then discovered 
that, at the very time the money was paid, the 
street was being re-numbered, and there were tro 
houses numbered 20; and, what was most re- 
] was an Elizabeth Smith living in 


his hand 


a card, which 


‘ing do 


selec 


some 


markable, there 
each of them. 
Mrs. Stephens. —Some time in the last century, 
a Mrs. Stephens professed to have re eived from 
her husband a medicine for dissolving “ the 
j bladd ind offered to sell it to govern- 
In order to test the virtue of this medicine 
a patient was selected who had undeniably the 
complaint in question. He took the medicine, 
and was soon quite well. The doctors watched 
him anxiously ; and when he died, many years 


stone 


ment, 
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after, he was seized by them, and the body ex- 
amined. It was then discovered that the stone 
had made for itself a little sac in the bladder, and 
was so tightly secured, that it had never caused 
any inconvenience. 

Government, however (somewhat prematurely), 
rewarded Mrs. Stephens with a sum of 10,0000. 
The cure appeared to have been purely accidental, 
as the remedy was nothing but potash, which has 
little or no virtue in such cases.* 

Angerstein. — A gentleman of fortune, named 
Angerstein, lost a large quantity of valuable plate. 
His butler was soon on the track of the thieves 
(who had brought a coach to carry the plate), and 
inquired at the first turnpike gate whether any 
vehicle had lately passed. The gate-keeper stated 
that a hackney-coach had shortly before gone 
through; and though he was surprised at its pass- 
ing by so early in the morning, he had not noticed 
the “number” on the coach. A servant girl, 
hearing the conversation, voluntecred her state- 
ment, that she saw the coach pass by, and its 
number was “45.” As the girl could not read, 
they were surprised at her knowing the “ num- 
ber.” She stated that she knew it well, as being 
the same number that she had long seen about 
the walls everywhere, which she knew was “ 45,” 
as every one was speaking of it. This allusion 
of the girl's was in reference to the “ Wilkes” 
disturbances, when the 45th number of the True 
Briton was prosecuted, and caused a great deal of 
public excitement. 

Mr. Angerstein’s butler went at once to London 
and found out the driver of the hackney-coach 
No. 45., who at once drove him to the place where 
the plate was deposited, and it was all recovered. 

Sundial.—Some years since, ia the “ Temple,” 
was a vertical sundial, with th> motto, “ Be gone 
about your business.” 

It is stated that this very appropriate motto 
was the result of the following blunder: —When 
the dial was erected, the benchers were applied 
to for a motto. They desired the “ builder's 
man” to call at the library at a certain hour on a 
certain day, when he should receive instructions, 
But they forgot the whole matter. On the ap- 
pointed day and hour the “ builder’s man” called 
at the library, and found only a lawyer in close 
study over a law book. 

The man stated the cause of his intrusion, 
which suited so badly the lawyer's time and leisure 
that he bid the man sharply “ Be gone about your 
business.” The lawyer's testy reply was duly 
painted in big letters upon the dial, and was con- 
sidered so apposite that it was not only allowed 
to remain, but was considered to be as appro- 
priate a motto as could be chosen. 

The Aérolite—Two men in France took shelter 


[* See *N. & Q.” L* §, xii. 566.—Eb, ] 








—— 


in a barn for the night. In the morning one of 
them was found dead, with severe injury to the 
head. The comrade was at once arrested, and 
told some “ cock and bull” story about the ter. 
rible storm of the night in question, and at. 
tributed his companion’s death to the effect of 
a thunderbolt. He was not credited; and was 
in a fair way to be executed for the supposed 
crime. A scientific gentleman, hearing of the 
circumstance, examined the place, and found a 
hole in the roof of the barn, and an aérolite close 
to the spot where the deceased had slept on the 
night in question. 

The innocence of the accused was at once con- 
sidered as eStablished, and he was released. 


Richards. — Mr. Rickards, a Fellow of Oriel 
College, was at an inn in Derbyshire, and casually 
met another traveller, who stated that he had 
just returned from Africa, where he had been for 
some years residing with his regiment. Rickards 
remarked that he had a brother in Africa, and 
asked the stranger as to the place of his residence 
when there, and whether he had ever met his 
brother. He soon found out that it was the 
same identical brother he was all the while speak- 
ing to in the person of the stranger. Having 
relatives in Derbyshire, each was on his way to 
visit them. 

Now in these cases there is nothing supernatural, 
or even unnatural ; i.e. there is nothing to prevent 
the occurrence. The improbability is only from 
the enormous number of chances against each. 
But when any German theologian, or other, pre- 
tends to explain a series of alleged miracles as mere 
accidents, he should be reminded that the chances 
are multiplied against each repeated occurrence. 
If, e.g., the chances against a person's bagging a 
snipe which died accidentally just as he pointed a 
stick or a gun at it, be only +255, then, against 
his thus obtaining fro, the chances would be 
rowhows, and soon. No one, where religion (or 
irreligion) was not concerned, would believe that 
a sportsman could bring home a bag full of game, 
every bird having died accidentally just when shot 
at. P, A. D, 





CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


In the Doria Tursi Palace in Genoa is a well- 
executed bust of Christopher Columbus, in the 
pedestal of which, in a recess, curiously worked 
out of the solid marble, and secured by aa iron 
door provided with three locks, are deposited three 
autograph letters of that great navigator. The 
Municipality of Genoa now occupy the palace, 
and the bust is placed in their Council Chamber, 
the keys of the recess being kept by one of the 
officials, without whose permission no person can 
see the documents contained in it. I recently 
obtained access to the letters. 
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The letters were written between the years 
1502 and 1504, two of them being of the former 
date and within a month of each other ; the third 
js dated 1504. Columbus returned from his fourth 
and last voyage a short time previous to this last 
letter. 

Ido not know whether there are many of his 
autogr: aphs extant ; any document, however, bear- 
ing his signature is certainly interesting, and these 
letters, relating as they do, to his private affairs, 
and especially to his will, which I believe has 
never been discovered to this day, will not be 
found unworthy of publication. They are all 
three of undoubted authenticity, and entirely 
written by himself. 


No. 1. 
“ Al Senor Ebazador Micer Nicold (Oderigo). 
« Senor, 

“La soledad en que nos habeys desado no se puede 
dezir, El libro de mis escrituras di a Micer Free di Ri- 
barol, para que os le enbie, con otro traslado de cartas 
mensajeras; del recibo y el lugar que porveys en ello, 
os pido per merced que los escrivays a Don Diego. Otro 
tal se acabara y se os enbiara por lo mesma quisa y el 
miesmo Micer Free. En ello fallereys escritura nueba. 

“S. A. me prometieron de me dar todo lo que me per- 
tenece, y de poner en posesion de todo a Don Diego, 
como veyr 

“Al Senor Micer Juan Luys, y a la Senora Madona 
Catalina escrivo: la carta va con esta. 

“Yo estoy de partida en nombre de la Santa Trinidad 
con el primer buen tiempo, con mucho atabio. 

“Se Geronomio de Santi Esteban viene, debeme es- 
pectar, y no se enbaracar con nada; porque tomar del lo 
que — y despues lo deseran en blanco. Vengo aca, 
yilRey y la “Reyna le recebiran, pasta que yo venga. 
Nuestro < nor os aya en su Santa guardia. Fecha a xxi 
de Marco en Sibilla 1502. 

“A lo que mandares, 


vs. 





wo S 
“S.A. 8S, 
“X. M. Y. 
* Xro FERENs.* 


No. 2. 
*A los Muy Nobles Senores del muy Magnifico Oficio de 
S. George a Genua. 
“ Muy Nobles Seiiores, 

“ Bien que el cuerpo ande aca, el corazon esta ali de 
continuo. Nuestro Senor me ha hecho la mayor merced 
que despues de Dabid el aya hecho a nadie. Tas cosas de 
m empresa ya luzen y farian gran lumbre si la oscuridad 

lel Gobierno no las encubriera. 

" ishesien a las Indias en nombre de la Santa Trinidad, 
para tornar luego; y porque yo soy mortal, yo de xoa 
Don Diego my hijo, que de la Renta toda que se abiere, 
que 08 ac cuda ali con el diezmo de todo ella, cada un ano 
para siempre, para en descuento de la renta del Trigo, y 
bino y otras bitualias comederas ; si este diezmo fuere algo, 
recebilde ; y sino recibid la voluntad que yo tengo: A 
del hijo mio vospido por merced que tengays encomen- 
Gado, 


The Spaniard of often terminate their letters with cer- 
tain initials, employing usually B.L.M. de Vmd (Beso las 
manos de Vind), I ‘kiss your hands, or some other set form 
of politeness. In this case the letters S.S. A. S. probably 
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I give them nang and the translation of them, 
in parallel columns, and I have tried to make the 
English version as om as possible ; but, as can 

easily be imagined, the Spanish is by no means 
the Spanish of the present day. Many of the 
words used are pl mg many of them also are 
ill spelt, and a few illegible. All this renders 
the translation somewhat difficult. 

I will here merely premise that Columbus re- 
turned from his third voyage in the month of 
July, 1500, and that he set out on his fourth voy- 
age on the 9th of May, 1502, returning on the 
7th of November in the next year, and that he 
died at Valladolid on the 20th of May, 1506. ‘The 
Don Diego mentioned in the letters is his son. 


No. 1. 


“To his Excellency The Ambassador Micer Nicold 
(Oderigo). 


« Sir, 

“The loneliness in which you have left us cannot be 
expressed. I gave the Book containing my papers to 
Micer Fr°° di Ribarol, in order that he might send it you 
with another copy of the letters missive. beg you write 
and inform Don Diego of the receipt and the place where 
you put them in. He will complete another one like it, 
and will send it to you in the same manner and by the 
same Micer Franco. In it you will find new papers. 

“ Their Highnesses promised to give me all that be- 
longs to me, and to put Don Diego in possession of it all, 
as you may see. 

“T write to Senor Micer Juan Luys and to the Senora 
Madona Catalina: the letter comes with this. 

“T set out in the name of the Holy Trinity on the first 
appearance of fine weather well equipped. 

“ If Jerome of St. Stephen comes he must wait for me, 
and not embroil himself with any one, because they 
will get from him (tomaran) what they can and ruin 
him. Let him come here, and the King and the Queen 
will receive him, until I come. May our Lord preserve 
you in his holy keeping. Dated this xxi of March in 
Seville, 1502. 

“ Humbly at your commands, 
“Xro Ferens.’ 


No. 2. 
“ To the very noble Lords of the very Mag 
of S. George at Genoa. 
“ Most Noble Lords, 

“ Although the body remains here, yet the mind i 
elsewhere continually. Our Lord has done me the greatest 
favour that since the time of David He has done unto 
anyone. The circumstances connected with my expedi- 
tion are even now brilliant, and will be still more brilliant 
if the density of the Government does not obscure them. 

“ T set out for the Indies in the name of the most Holy 
Trinity without delay, to return soon ; and as I am mortal, 
I leave my son Don Diego (in trus t) that out of the in- 
come which he shall have, he yield a tenth of the whole 
produce of the corn, and wine, and other eatable victuals 
unto you. If this tenth be something, accept it, and if 
not, accept the intention I hold towards you. beseech 
you that you take charge of this my son. 


uiticent Bank 


stand for Su seguro atento servidor,—your humble ar 
faithful servant. The letters X. M. Y. 1 am unable t 
explain. 
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“My » Oderig » de mis hechos mas que 
iat lo de mys priviliegi 
n ena guardia: Holgaria 
1mys & res me quieren honra 
“La santa Trinidad vu N | na sard 
y el muy Magnilico Olicio acr nte. 
“ Hecha en Sebilla ad le Abril 1502 
‘El Almirante May r Oceano y Viso Rey, 
} ] 





y Tierra Firme 


y¥G rnado Ge d 
su Capitan 


vy Yndas del 
General ( 


neral 
| Rey, y dela Reyna mys Senores, y 
la Mar, y dei su ¢ 
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No. 3. 


» Senor el dotor Micer Nicolo Oderigo. 


*“ Al muy virtu 


“ Virtuoso Seftor, 





“()uando yo parti por el viage de adonde yo vengo 
os fable (hable) largo; credo que de todo est 
(estuvisteis) en bueno memoria, Crehe que ) 
falleria yo vuestras cartas y * persona con 
palabra. 

“ Tambien a ese tiempo dese a Francisco de Ribarol un 
libro de traslados de cartas y otro de mis privilegios en 
una barjata de Cordoban colorado con su cerradura de 


rgi, al qual atre- 


pl ata, yd 
sento de los 


buya yo el diez 


)s cartas para el oficio de 8. G 
mo de mi renta ‘para en desc 














derechos del trigo, y otros bastimentos: de nada de esto 
todo sey nuebas. Micer Francisco diz (dice) que todo 
lego alla en salvo. Si ansi es, descortesia fue d’ estos 
Senores de S. Georgi de non haber dado respuesta; ny 
por ello ha acrescentado la hazienda; y esto es causa que 
se digan, que quien sirve a comun non sirve a ninqun. 

“ cle mys privilegios, como lo sobre dicho, 
cle (Cc ?) a Franco Catanio portardar d’ 
esta, para que tambi n os enbiase: el uno y el otro fue- 
sen puestos en buen recabdo, adonde a vos fuese bien 

isto. 

“Un y y dela Reyna mys Seiiores 
i ese t ida: ala esta escrita: 3 vedela 
que ving le Don Diego non fue puesto 
en Ia | la promesa 

Al tiem] q yo estaba en las Y lias es Vv aosu 





r tres o quatro vias, | : 
mis manos: y ansi c¢ on esta os la enbio, y el supli- 
mento d use en otra i, paraque le deys a Mi 
Juan Lui con la otra del abis . jual escriy > que reys 
el lator y enterprete della. Vorria Carta de ser de ver 
y que fablen cauto del proposito en que quedame 

“ Yo llege aca muy enfermo: en ese tiempo falecio la 
Reyna my Senora ( Dios ti la: Fasta agora 


Alt« is d my vi 








fechos: 





non os puedo d ren qu parer creo que Se 
A. lo habia bien probeydo en su testamento ye el Rey my 
Sefior muy bien responde. Franco Catanio os dira el 
resto largo. Nuestro Seijior os aya en su guardia. 

“ De Sibilla a xxvii de Deziembre 1504. 

* El Almirante Mayor del Mar Oceano y Viso Rey, y 
Gobernado General de las Islas y Tierra Firme de Asia, 
y Indas del Rey » y de la Reyna mys Senores, y su Capitan 
General de la Mar y del su Consejo. 

at. * 


“S$. A. S. 
X. M. Y. 
* Xpo Ferens.” 
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word, apparently of two syllables, is here quite 
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“ Micer Nicol} Oderigd knows my affairs better than ] 
do myself, and I have sent him a copy of my privileges 
and letters, in order that he may have them in safe kee 
in hould feel at f you would s i ) n 

“ The Ki ind Q im tel to nour 1 
more than ever 

“ May the Holy Trinity " i . 
and greatly in rease the m t magnili t Bank. 

* Done in Sevi nd day of April, 1502. 

“The High f the Seas, and Viceroy, and 
Governor-General of the Islands and Main Land of Asia, 
and the Indies of the King, and of the Queen my Mas. 
ters, and his Capt in-General of the Seas, and of his 


Council. 
“ Xro FERENS.” 


No. ¢ 
the 


Tothe most Virtuo Doctor Micer Ni 


us ler 
“ Virtuous Sir, 

“When I departed on the voyage from whi I hav 
now returned, I spoke to you fully, and I trust you well 
remember everything. I believed that on landing | 
should find your letters and * some one verbally 


“T likewise at the same time gave to Francisco d 
Ribarol a book containing coy of the Letters and my 
other privileges in a coloure l-bag of Cordovan leather 
(closed) with his own silver lock, and two letters for th 
Bank of St. George, to which I assigned the tenth of my 
rents free from the taxes on corn and other provisions 
I have no news of any of these. Micer Fran 
that all arrived there in safety. If this is soit was dis- 
courteous in those gentlemen of S Pen > not giving 
me any reply. By it, however, the y have not in reased 
their property. It is indeed a true saying + that he wl 
serves a community serves no one. 

“Another book of my privileges, similar to the on 


yes 


isco 


savs 











above mentioned I gave in Calais (Cadiz?) to Fran 
Catanio, the bearer of this, in order that he might set 
it also to you (that) both might be placed in such safe 
hiding place as to you should seem fit. 

At the time of my departure I also received a letter 
from the King and Queen my Master It is writt 
there; (in the Book of Privileges), see it came m 
opportunely, otherwise Don Di not been pla 
in possession as was promised. 

“When I was in the Indies I wrote to their Majest 
an account of my voyage three or four different times. 
One letter returned to my hands; and I send it to you 
enclosed with this, and also a supplementary account ¢ 
the voyage in another letter, in order that you may giv 
it to Micer Juan Luis with the other letter of advice; 
to whom I write that you will be the reader and inter- 


some ostensibl 
entertain 


time { 


He would wish to have 
ak cautiously of the design we 
very weak. About the same 





preter of it. 
letters which spe 
“I arrived her 


the Queen my Mistress (who is with God) died, withou 
my seeing her. At present I cannot tell you in what 
manner they will publis h my exploi believe Her 





Majesty by as well provided for it in her will, and that the 
King my Master most willingly acquiesces. Franco Ca- 
tanio will tell you the rest at length. 

“ May our Lord have you in His holy keeping 

“ From Seville the xxvi of December, 1504. 
rhe High Admiral of the Seas, and Viceroy and 
Governor-General of the Islands and Terra Firma ol 
Asia, and the Indies of the King and of the Queen my 





“ This is the reason that the y ay.” 


Sth of November, 1504. 


Literally 
On the 5 
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Some account of these letters will be found in 


1858 
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Masters and his Captain-General of the Sea and of his 
Council. 
“Xro FEeReEns.” 
Murray’s Handbook fi r North taly, p- 99., edit. 
W. 0. W. 


rIME: PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE, 


The writings of James Harris are characterised 
by an elegance of arrangement, a perspicuity of 
expression, and a logical coherence of argument, 
which causes them to be less read than they de- 
serve to be in these days of German metaphysi- 
cians and English spasmodists ; when the magni- 
ficum is sought for on ly in the ignotum, and de ath 
predicated alone of f the waters whose turb idness 
hides the muddy bed which they scarcely cover. 

[refer especially to the Hermes of this writer ; 
a work which, thouch now seldom disturbed from 
its dusty slumbers on the shelf, was justly eulo- 
gised by Bishop Lowth, as “the most beautiful 
and perfect specimen of analysis that has been 
exhibited since the days of Aristotle.” As an il- 
lustration of the close investigation and sequential 
reasoning which characterise this work — though 
avery different estimate, it will be remembered, 
was formed by Horne Tooke —I would point to 
the disquisition on ‘Time (Book 1. chap. vii.) pre- 
fatory to the author’s Theory of Tenses. From 
these remarks may be gathered the distinction 
between the grammatical or conventional phrase, 
“Present Time,” and the more philosophical and 
abstract “ Now” or “Instant.” Quoting Nice- 
phorus Blemmides, Harris would define the former 
as follows : — 

“ Present Time, therefore, is that which a \joins to the 
Real Now, or Instant, on either side, being a limited time 
made up of Past and Future; and from its vicinity to 
that Real Now, said to be Now also itself.” 

While upon the latter term he remarks : — 


“As therefore every Now or Instant always exists 
in Time, and without being Time, is Time’s bound; th 
Bound of Completion to the Past and the Bound of Com- 
mencement to the Future; from hence we may conceive 
its nature or end, which is to be the medium of contit uity 
between the Past and the Future, so as to render Time, 
through all its parts, one Intire and Perfect Whole.”— 
Book 1. chap. vii. 


Thus, logically, “Time Present” must be re- 
garded as a , mathematical point, having no _ 
or magnitude, being simply the end of the Pas 
and the | ok g of the Future. Thus, peris ching 
in action and eluding the gra sp of thought, it is a 
nonentity, of which, at best, an intangible and 
shad Wy ex istence can be » predicated —_— 

a . : dum | at fugerit invid 
tas ° ° e - Hor. 
And we may ask of it, w ith its “carpe diem,” its 
manifold attributes and imputed influences, as the 
poct Young (a secularist anda prelerment- -hunter, 


perhaps, but author of one of the most sublime 
poems in the language), does of the King of Ter- 
rors : — 
“Whzy start at Death? Where is he? 
Is past; not come, or gone, he’s never here. 
Night The ughts, iv. 
It is, however, in the more conventional sense 
that the phrase “ Present Time” is generally made 
use of in writing or conversation. So Johnson, in 
his well-known passage : — 


Death arrived 


“ Whatever withdraws us from the power of our senses, 
whatever makes the past, the distant, or the future, pre- 
dominate over the present, advances us in the dignity of 
thinking beings,” &c. 

Here we have “the Present ” invested with the 
dignity of individual existence, and compared with 
the Past and Future, as having duration or ex- 
tension with these; as if we should speak of a 
series of numbers, ascending on each side of no- 
thing to infinity, as being divisible into negative, 
zero, and positive. I have been struck, neverthe- 
less, by a few coincident forms of expression, on 
the part of writers, who have spoken of the “ Pre- 
sent time” in its more precise and philosophical 
sense. Among these, Cowley, in a note to one of 
his “ Pindarique Odes ° (The Muse), says : — 

“There are two sorts of Eternity; from the Present 
backwards to Eternity, and fiom the Present forwards, 
called by the Schoolmen ternitus a parte ante, and 
fEternitas &@ parte post. These two make up the whole 
circle of Eternity, which Present Time cuts like a Dia- 
meter.” 

So Voltaire makes his philosopher, complaining 
like Agrippa or Faust of the vanity and insufli- 
ciency of his studies, says:— 

“ Je suis né, je vis dans le temps, et je ne sais pasce que 
c’est que le te A s; je me trouve dans un point entre deux 
etérnités, comme disent nos sages, et je n'ai nulle idée de 
l'éternité.” — Histoire d'un bon Bramin. 


I may also quote a beautiful passage from the 
fanciful and suggestive Expédition Nocturne au- 
tour de ma Chambre, of Xavier de Maistre. As 
he hears the clock of the neighbouring church 
strike midnight he exclaims : — 

“Voila done un jour qui vient de se détacher de ma 
vie, et quoiqu les vibrations décroissantes du son de 
lairain frémissent encore & mon oreille, la partie de mon 
voyage qui a précédé minuit est déja tout aussi loin de 
moi que le voyage d’Ulysse ou celui de Jason. Dans cet 
abime du passé, les instants et les sitcles ont Ja méme 
longucur; et l’avenir a-t-il plus de réalité? Ce sont deux 
néants entre le squels je me trouve en équilibr € comme sur 
le tranchant d’une lame. En vérité, le temps me parait 
quelque chose de si inconcevable, que je serais tente de 
croire qu'il n’existe réellement pas, et que ce qu’on nomme 
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ainsi n'est autre chose qu'ane punition de la pensée.” — 
Chap. xxxvii. 

I will indulge in one more quotation from a 
modern essayist : — 

“ Meantime we too admit that the present is an impor- 
tant time; as all present time necessarily is. The poorest 
day that passes over us is the conflux of two Eternities! 
and is made up of currents that issne from the remotest 
Past, and flow onwards into the remotest Future. We 
were wise indeed could we discover truly the signs of 
our own times; and by knowledge of its wants and ad- 
vantages wisely adjust our own position in it. Let us 
then, instead of gazing idly into the obscure distance, look 
calmly around us for a little on the perplexed scene 
where we stand. Perhaps on a more serious inspection 
something of its perplexity may disappear, some of its 
distinctive characters and deeper tendencies, more clearly 
reveal themselves; whereby our own relations to it, our 
own true aims and endeavours in it, may also become 
clearer.” — Carlyle, Essays (“ Signs of the Times”). 

When Heraclitus has spoken, it is but fair that 
Democritus should have his say; so by way of 
contrast to graver considerations, and as commen- 
tary on the whole subject, I conclude with the 
quatrain of the light-hearted Frenchman, who re- 
commends to 


“Donner & l’oubli le Passé, 
Le Présent d Vindifférence, 
Et, pour vivre débarrass¢, 
IL’ Avenir & la Providence.” 
Witt Bates. 
Edgbaston. 


HMlinar Hates. 


Tue Fissure rm Cuurcu Watrs.— In the 
many descriptions of the details in medizval archi- 
tecture, several have escaped the observation of 
the most industrious of those whose observations 
would have thrown much required information 


upon the general history and application of mural | 


fissures, now little, if in the least, understood, but 
in the past ages deemed essential to the display of 
the pomps and ceremonies incidental to the re- 
quired celebration of the sacred rites. 

The fissure in the wall is probably the least 
decorated of the various mural appliances neces- 
sary for purposes now desired to be investigated : 
the situation varies, and the form is not uniformly 
observed. In the churches of Great Plumstead 
and Hossingham they are placed in the north wall, 
directly opposite the principal entrance ; they are 
carefully squared, and are about six inches in 
width and depth, and about ten feet in height. 

In the church of Hovergate this appliance is of 
larger dimensions: the width about fifteen 
inches, and the depth about twelve, and is about 
ten feet in height. It is placed at the east side of 
the principal or south entrance, and is headed by 
a four-centered arch. 

In the church of St. John Sepulchre, in Nor- 
wich, it is placed to the west of the south door, 


is 
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and materially differs int construction from those al- 

| ready named: in width it is externally about twelve 
inches, which is increased in the interior to about 
two feet, and is made to penetrate the wall about 
fifteen inches ; the height is about nine feet, which 
is increased in the interior by penetrating the wall 
upwards to about fourteen feet. It is square- 
headed, and moulded for a door, or more pro- 
bably a shutter. 

The assumption that these recesses were de- 
signed as depositories for the cross, mounted on a 
shaft, and usually carried in funeral processions, 
is far from being satisfactorily confirmed ; the two 
last named are sufficient in size to admit the ban- 
ners, if furled. ‘These uses combined may suggest 
the idea that these receptacles were intended for 
the purpose of a western locker for the secure 
keeping of required symbols, but less sacred than 
those more valuable and venerated utensils pre- 
served in the Eastern Ambrey. H,. D’Avenry. 


SANDING BEFORE THE Door at MarriAces.— 
In the town of Knutsford in Cheshire, and a 
radius of some miles round it, avery curious cus- 
tom prevails, of which I have never heard any 
satisfactory explanation. When a marriage takes 
place, on the day of its celebration all the rela- 
tions and friends of the happy pair make patterns 
in white sand on the ground before their front 
doors. No particular design is observed, but it 
most commonly consists of a succession of curved 
lines like the scales of fish one above the other. 
When any well-known inhabitant is married, 
nearly every door in the town is thus embellished. 

M. L. Fonper. 

Gun Furst Manuracturse. — Among the in- 
struments used for producing these flints (which 
have not been snuffed out by percussion caps) is 
a knapping hammer, which, together with the 
various specimens of the manufacture, may be 
seen in the Museum of the Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall Yard. Brown Bsss. 


Tue Running Toap.—A communication ap- 
pearedin “N. & Q.” (2"¢ S. ix. 100.), with an 
extract from the New York Independent of Dee. 
29. last, giving an amusing account of “ how a 
toad undresses.” The account has evidently lost 
nothing by crossing the Atlantic. I have had a 
fancy for keeping toads for many years; but with 
all my observation of their habits, [ have never 
witnessed so romantic a performance as the above 
would have us believe. I have made several at- 
tempts to keep the species best known by the 
name of the Running Toad, which differs ‘| 


much 
from the common sort; but after various experi- 
ments, I am satisfied that this kind will not bear 
confinement. I have just lost one whom I had 
kept only two months, and this has been thie 
usual length of their lives with me in captivity. 
| ‘Twelve days before he died, I found him changing 
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his skin, though not in the fantastical style de- 
scribed in the above-mentioned extract. He had 
it hanging partially on his sides, and I drew some 
pieces out of his mouth, as it hung out on both 
sides. I took him on my hand to do this, and he 
sat perfectly still, and evidently liked to be thus 
assisted. This I have observed in former pet 
toads in the same predicament. His new skin 
was bright and clammy, but soon attained its 
proper firmness. It surprised me, however, to 


find him six days after, repeating, or perhaps | 


completing his change of skin. ‘This time I drew 
out of his mouth two pieces of skin each an inch 
and-a half long, during which he sat quiet and 
seemed quite pleased, as before. After this, 
however, he would take no food but one moth, 
became extremely restless, and impatient of 
confinement, and six days afterwards he died; 
Jeaving me convineed that the “ Running Toad” 
cannot be kept in confinement, though I have 
kept the common toad more than two years. A 
full account of other “ Running Toads,” which I 
have kept may be seen in the Literary Gazette, 


Dee. 16, 1854. F.C. H. 


Atexanper Porr.— Mr. Borton Corney (1* 
§. x. 417.) refers to a copy of Pope’s Works: 
“The Gift of Alexander Pope to the Society at 
Marsh-gate, 1741.” I doubt not but that many 
persons have been speculating as to the where- 
abouts of this Society. Marsh-gates are common ; 
but I suspect the Marsh-gate here alluded to was 
situated at the entrance to Richmond from East 
Sheen, as set down in the Ordnance Map. Knap- 
ton, the bookseller, lived there. Pope, in a letter 
to’ Bathurst, the bookseller, dated “ 'Twitnam, 
Oct. 23,” (Gent. Mag., Dec. 1855,) invites him to 
dinner, and says: “ You'll meet nobody that I 
know of, except by chance Mr. Knapton should 
call from Marsh Gate, where he is generally on a 
Sunday.” re 5 


Tne Moon anp Musurooms.—It was only 
lately that I became aware of a generally admitted 
fact, that the growth of the above esculent is in- 
fluenced by the changes of the moon. My gar- 


dener informs me, on more than traditional evi- | 


dence, that towards, and at the full of the moon, 
mushrooms show themselves, but when she begins 
to waste, the crop declines. He says he heard 
this as a boy from the Leigh watermen, and has 
assured me ,it is the result of long observation. 
This piece of Essex folk-lore, which is altogether 
new to me, and may be so to your readers, I have 
reduced, for convenience sake, to the following 


Sormula : — 


When the moon is at the full, 
Mushrooms you may freely pull; 
But when the moon is on the wane, 
Wait ere you think to pluck again. 


F. Puituorr. | 





Mueries. 

3antnoromMew Farr. — Those who read with 
pleasure Dr. Rimpavtt's interesting communi- 
cations on Bartholomew Fair have no doubt been 
looking forward to the fulfilment of his promise 
to give “a separate paper on Henry Fielding.” 
When may we expect it? Whilst on this subject 
I would mention, that neither Mr. Moriey nor 
Dr. Rimpavtt take any notice of the most in- 
teresting of the Bartholomew Fair prints, viz. the 
one engraved and published by J. Basire (the 
father of the James Basire, engraver to the Anti- 
quarian Society). It is also the largest, measuring 
25} inches by 20, and shows the large theatrical 
booths placed on the classic ground over against 
the hospital gates. Cibber, Griffin, Bullock, and 
Hallam, occupy the space nearest the hospital, and 
next to them is the booth of Henry Fielding and 
Hippisley. Lee and Harper are close by, and are 
entertaining the fair folks with “Hob in the Well.” 
There is no date on the print, but I believe it must 
be the year 1733 or 34, when the fair lasted four- 
teen days. J. H.W. 


CuristorHerR Barker (THE PRINTER), AND 11S 
Deputies, Bacon Houser, ALpEersGate. — Where 
was the printing office of Christopher Barker and 
his Deputies? And who were the Deputies ? 

Shelley House, in Noble Street, Aldersgate, 
which Stow says belonged to Sir Thomas Shelley, 
Knt., in the Ist of Henry IV., afterwards became 
the property of, or was occupied by, Sir Ralph 
Rowlett, Master of the Mint to King Henry VIIL. ; 
and subsequently by Sir Nicholas Bacon, who re- 
built it, and it was then called “ Bacon House.” 
Fleetwood, the Recorder, built a house adjoining 
to it, in which he resided; and died there 28th 
Feb. 1594. Many of his letters to Lord Burleigh 
are dated from “ Bacon House.” 

This house was afterwards occupied by Chris- 
topher and Robert Barker, and by Edward and 
Nicholas Goff the younger ; then by Sara Savage 
and George Egylshaw, physician; and in 1628 it 
was sold by Sir Arthur Savage and Dame Sarah, 
late wife of Sir George Smithies, alderman, Tho- 
mas Viscount Savage, and Richard Millard, to 
Charles Bostock, scrivener; and it then became 
the Hall of the Worshipful Company of Scriveners, 
by whom it was sold, some time in the last cen- 
tury, to the Coachmakers’ Company, whose Hall 
it now is. 

Was Bacon House the printing office of Chris- 
topher Barker and his Deputies? And were the 
Goffs the Deputies or successors of Christopher 
and Robert Barker ? Gro. R. Corner. 

Cuartrs Dinprs. — What was the Christian 
name and ancestry of the father of Charles Dibdin, 
the famous navat poet? He lived, I think, near 
Southampton, and was a merchant. Any par- 
ticulars of the genealogy of the Dibdin family will 
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be very acceptable. The poet's erandson, Mr. T Puorograprus or Exers Marsries. — Can any 
C. Dibdin, the eminent landscape painter, knows of your correspondents inform me whether the 
nothing the history of his family. I have also | Elvin Marbles have been photographed, and, if 


1 to the ordinary biographies. 
E. J.S. 
[ur Paraptise or tur Sovun.”—Is anything 
known of a work called the Paradise of the Soul ? 
‘wo leaves of it formed the fly-leaves of a Latin 
Prayer Book printed by Richard Grafton and 
Edward W hite hurch in 1544. It appears to be a 
collection of Roman Catholic Prayers. Tau, 


vainly referr 


Brocrapuican Queries. —I should be obliged 
to any of your corresponde nts — would kindly 
favour me with information relative to. the fol- 
lowing :— 

Benjamin Chandler, author of 4 
Lord's Prayer, London, 1714. 

John Conyers, M.P., King’s Counsel, died in 
1722. 

John Cowell, author of The Snare Broken, 1677. 

John Howe, Judge of the Admiralty, circa 1670. 

Sir Francis Fortescue, Bart of Sa ilden: He 

died in 1729. At what age? 
ir Thomas Wilbraham, died 31 Oct. 
date of his birth wanted. 


Essay on the 


1660. The 


Nathanael Lloyd, D.C.L., of All Souls’, Oxford. 
Any information. 
William Cook, M.P. for Gloucester, 1708. Date 


of birth snow C. J. Roptyson. 


Swan Hoprrixa. —In the accounts of the Vint- 
ners’ Company (Egerton MS. 1143., fol. 2.) is the 
following entry : 


Item, } uve . in the grete froste to 
James the under Sw: anyerd for 
‘Money payd for | Uppyng of the Maister Swannes, 
expence for up- 
¢ Swai = 
ry ri ‘i es 
PYPS . for bote hyr at the same tyme, 
iiijd.” 


er notice of this custom ? 


A. 


Is there any ear] 
A. 

Poet 

Lorp Penruyn: Hopees.—Could any corre- 
spondent of “N. & Q.” inform me whether Pen- 
nant, Ist Lord Penrhyn, quartered the arms of his 
mother, the daughter of Joseph Hodges, and what 
those arms were ? 

Was Joseph Hodges the nephew of Sir Joseph 
Hodges, Bart.? Both had a residence in London, 
the former in the parish of St. Giles. Nathaniel 
was the name of Joseph Hodges’s brother. Were 


* Corner. 


they related to Nathaniel Hodges, the author, who 
died in the Fleet (? ) about 1686, and who was a 
gon of Dr. Wm. Hox dean of Hereford and 
vicar of likens B. 

Pux.— What is the derivation of this word, 
and the period at which it was introduced into 


our language? Are instances of verbal witticisms 
to be found in English writers before the Eliza- 
bethan era ? C. J. Ropison. 





so, where copies can be procured? I am told that 
the authorities of the Museum forbid their being 
photographed, which seems improbable. N. 


Rev. W. Ric HARDS. —In Wood's Athene Oro- 
niensis there is a short biographical notice of the 
Rev. W. I Richards, who, about 1690, was rector of 


Helmdon, in Northamptonshire. Mr. Ri ‘hards 
was a Nonjuror ; and, about 1693, was residing in 
Neweastle-on-Tyne. Can any of your re ders 
give me the date of his death ? R. Ineus, 





“Tae Ricu Orv Bacueror.”—Can you inform 
me who is the author of a dramatic piece, having 
the following title, The Rich Old Bachelor, 4 
Dramatic Tale in verse. Canterbury, 1824 ? 

R. 

Dramas ror Cutrpren.— Who is author of 
little volume entitled Dramas for Children, 
tated from the French of bh. FF 


InGuts, 


7m- 


Jauffr t, by the 


Editor of TVabart’s Popular Stories? Published 
about 1810. Query, Was Miss L. Aitken the 
author ? R. Ineus. 

Parstinc at Tatron Tact, Cuesuime. —] 


observed the other day at Tatton Hall, in Cheshire, 
a picture (unknown) of a man in plated armour, 
with the order of the Golden Fleece round his 
neck; a helmet, on a table beside him, with im- 
mense plume of feathers. On every alternate 
plate of as armour is engraved a crescent or 
young moon, with the letters S. I. C. between the 
horns or diate of the crescent. I shall be much 
obliged if any of your readers can tell me what 
these letters mean, as it may throw some light on 
the subject of the picture. L. Foppsr. 


Waurre Horses ror Weppines.—At a marriage 
which I saw to-day, the number of white carriage- 
horses in the various equipages was so very re- 
markable to fix anyone’s attention. Besides 
the wedding party, that came to church in four 
carriages, each drawn by a pair of light 
there were several other carriages drawn by the 
same coloured horses. Of course, coachmen and 
footmen drove away with the usual large white- 
ribbon favour pinned upon the breast. The 
symbolism of the thing is obvious enough, but 
what I wish to learn through “N. & Q.” is, whe- 
ther this custom of the white horses for weddings 
be an old or a new one ? D. R. 


Zixc.—W hat 


greys, 


is the origin of this word? Becke 


mann (from Frisch) says zine was so called be- 
cause the furnace calamine assumes the figure of 
zinken or zacken, nails or spikes. This is very 
unsatisfactory : nevertheless, in etymology, the 


improbable and the true are more often one and 
| the 


same thing than in any other branch of in- 
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racelsus has zinefum: but whence <« ome S 
When was the name introduced into 
? Ilorace Walp in his corres pond- 
ence, inquires after a _ salled zinco. Is it 


pos ible that the name iven by those who 





i saw the metal in the ls of @ 
) These people re notable as 
] Lit ld A. De Moraan. 


Parry's “ PARLIAMENTS AND CounciLs or Enc- 
raxnp.”’—In the Preface to this valuable wor 
blished in 1839, the author promised as sone 
volume, from the Revolution to the passing of the 
Reform Bill. Can 





any of your readers inform n 
‘ en published? or 
e he been made of the material 
. H. Parry had collected ? 


(QUERIST 


rk has b 





whi + the late h 


author of 


=) 


‘ONNOISIEUR.— Who is 
é nnoisieur, or Mod hions, 
Three Acts. By ‘_o— 
1818, Printed by W. Et 
[he play is dedicat it Mics Dunbar of North- 
field. R. Ineus. 


a Comedv in 





Jounson’s Exp. —I have frequently 
said, in Worcestershire, when a man has 
become very poor: “ He is gone up Johnson's 
end.” Can ¢ give he origin of 


unyone a clue to the 
l saying ? 


Curupert Beve. 


Mueries Mith Anst 
Greens. — There is one thing about 
ns that has often Puzzled me. One 
emarks in many secluded villages and hamlets 
hat the bulk of the cottages occupied by the 
i population of parish stand at in- 
ervals round a “green,” whether of less or of 


VILLAG! 


village ore 


the 











greater extent, and that on this “ green” IS 
almost invariably a growth of rushes, ev no 
rushes besides are visible in the neighbourhood. 
How are i yexplain the so frequent s lection of 
this p uliar kind of site? Hlave the rushes any- 
thing to do with i it ? ut Pry 
Minories, Sept. 15, 1860 
Our observing correspondent may perhaps have also 
remarked, in his country pe regrinati ns, that tl 
tri ni poor, cold 
but scanty might b 
1 ul vi to his 
Y . t s ‘ ] -al ‘ 
} » e 4 cu ’ 
lay tu l I ! com- 
m i irni } i I n 
t were free not only to erect 1 mil 
but ¢ ’ their donkeys, tur tt I 
| feed their reese. 
But our correspondent may have also observed that the 
ruel , . 


rushes indi 
sence of m 


ate not merely poverty of soil, but the pre- 


isture, which moisture, the locality 1 
indrained, may be d 


tected by a shallow pond, 


Manin 
almost 
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mewhere on the surface of the 
pond yields the needful supply of 
» have pumps or draw 
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ult favo 


may induce some good ¢ 


| shristian to try the 
same experiment for the benefit of some other village 
rreen, where the surface-water is scant or | 


the courtesy of Col. Sir H. 


orbs, ETc.—Through 
James, R.E., under 


PuoTrozincoGRAPHeED Rex 


whose superintendence it was executed, I have a 


copy, taken by photozincography, of 
lating to 
and Lengel’), 
process for making facsimiles of 
but I have not n any 


Have any 


record re- 
and Langley (Chetagraue 

It seems a very valuable 
ancient deeds, &c., 
ount of the process. 
uments been copied in this 


( he derave 
Norfolk. 


other « 


way for ale ? and if so, where are they to be 
pu hased ? Kk. G. ht. 


» 


1 





cations, 
by a gentleman of the name of Turnbull, 


ul 


< 


Col, Sir H, James has published the result of his ex- 





riel in photozine raphy in a small I umphlet, which 
ill be sent by Forbes and Bennett, Books » of 
yuthampton, in return for seven penny stamps 

In the early days of photography — bef ud 
Journal of its own —\ l not | ite t n- 
lerable attention to it in the columns, in opposition, 
fortunately, to the wis! ) r readers, t 
sause we felt that it be of t " 


rvice to Archeolog Lhat we 


terature 











were justified in the a é 1 and in the results 
which we anticipated, one sentence from Col. pyre 3’s last 
R t of the P? gress of the Ordnance Sur and Ti 
y hica De; t will le urly prove “° al r of the 3 
practice alluded to by our correspondent, r He: ry says, 
* From the rfe iner in W bic h we are able ns- 
fer the , we can, if required, it any 
numbe "faithful copies of the ancient records of the 
kingd such as Doomsday Book, th Rolls, &c., at 
’ iratively speaking trifling cost 1e importan 
¢ 4} we nl t) flu } } is at ¢ to 
in hist | ] 
Gouveu anp Paton Corresronpencr.—Among 
a collection of prospectuses of intended publi- 


twenty years ago 
in Edin- 


[ find one issued some 
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! 
burgh, relating to the correspondence of Richard 


Gough, the celebrated antiquary, and George 
Paton, of the above-named city. They must have 
been very interesting. Can you inform me whe- 
ther the book ever appeared, or whether the ma- 
terials now exist, and where they are ? 
Tuomas Hate, 
[For want of encouragement the intention of publish- 
ing this correspondence was abandoned. But we shall be 
very glad if the attention of our readers being thus drawn 
to this interesting correspondence should be the means of 
again bringing the question of publication under Mr, Turn- 
bull’s consideration, under circumstances which should 
justify the hope of its defraying the expenses. } 


Intrerrp Conpuct or THe Late Mr. Wivxp- 
wam.—In the Life of Edmund Malone, editor of 
Shakspeare, just published, there is a very slight 
biographical notice of the Right Hon. Wm. Wind- 
ham (of Felbrigg Hall, near Cromer), who was 
Secretary at War, 1791—1801, and is very justly 
represented as the beau idéal of an English gen- 
tleman, both by descent and actually; and after 
enumerating the many good qualities he pos- 


s 

“Ditty Wreck.”— While on the coast this 
summer, I fell into conversation with a Ramsgate 
boatman, who gave me an account of a ship that 
grounded upon the Goodwin Sands, but at length 
was got off and brought into harbour. He re- 
marked, in the course of his narrative, that the 
ship in question was a “dilly wreck.” Now, as 
the ship was saved, I do not exactly see why it 
should be called a “dilly wreck,” or indeed a 
wreck of any kind. I did not like, however, to 
expose my ignorance by requesting an explana- 
tion, and shall therefore feel obliged if any cor- 


respondent of “N, & Q.” can tell me the true 
meaning of dilly wreck. T.C.R, 


[ Dilly wreck is a slightly modified form of derelict, a 
term nautically applied to any vessel that is rescued from 
the danger of shipwreck, but not rescued till after it has 
been abandoned by the crew. The claims of the salvors 
being in this case considerably enhanced, the ‘longshore 
men would much rather save and bring into port a dere- 
lict, than a vessel not deserted. We have ourselves heard 


| dilly wreck for derelict on the east coast of Kent. } 


sessed, and the many distinguished actions he had | 


performed, states : — 

“At the siege of Valenciennes he perilled himself 
freely, in surveying the enemy’s works: and at an earlier 
period, ran personal risks in subduing mutiny in a militia 


regiment, of which he was major.”—Malone’s Life, p. 303. 


Will any reader of “ N. & Q.” please to com- 
municate of what regiment of Militia Mr. Wind- 
ham was a Major, and the date and circumstances 
of such mutiny ? Fipeuis. 


[In 1778, Mr. Windham, being then a major in the 
western battalion of the Norfolk militia, by his intre- 
pidity and personal exertion, quelled a dangerous mutiny 
which broke out, notwithstanding he was highly beloved 
by the regiment, just before they marched from Norwich 
for their new quarters at Southwould and Aldborough in 
Suffolk. The marching guinea, as it is called, was, con- 
trary to Major Windham’s advice, ordered by the lieu- 
tenant-colonel not to be paid till the corps should have 
actually marched out of the county. The men, however, 
became clamorous for immediate payment, and proceeded 
to open mutiny. On one of the mutineers laying hold of 
a part of his dress, he felled him down and put him into 
confinement, and, on a band of his comrades surrounding 
him, and insisting on the release of the delinquent, he 
drew his sword, and kept them at bay till a party of his 
own company joined and rescued him. } 


Sir Natnwanaert Dance.—Wanted some infor- 
mation relative to this painter. C.J. Ropryson. 


‘This artist was the third son of George Dance, the 
city surveyor, from whose designs the Mansion House 
was erected, and who died in 1768. Nathanael was born 
in 1730, and was a pupil of Hayman, after which he 
visited Rome. On his return to England he married 
Mrs. Drummer, a Hampshire heiress of great fortune, 
and soon afterwards changed his name to Holland. He 
represented the borough of East Grinstead many years in 





Dornix Weaver.—In the Life of Dr. Matthew 
Wren, Bishop of Ely (Parentalia, p. 101.), wherein 
he is defending himself against some charges of 
persecution, he speaks of “ Michacl Metcalf, and 
Nicholas his son, a Dornix Weaver of some estate.” 
What is meant by this? Is any such phrase in 
use at present in the East of England ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

{ Dornix, or Dornick (says Nares) is the Dutch name 
for Tournay, often applied to the manufactures of that 
place, but usually corrupted into Darnick, Darnex, &c.; 

“ With a fair Darnexr carpet of my own 
Laid cross, for the more state.” 
Beaumokt and Fletcher, Noble Gent., v. 1.) 

Srory or A Lire. — Who is the author of this 
clever work, which, although apparently little 
known now, seems to have gone through two 
editions ? J.M 

3y Capt. Moyle Sherer. See a list of his works ia 
the Bodleian Catalogue, iii. 460. 





“Parson Imparsoner.” —In the Dublin Ga- 
zette, 11th May, 1731, which is at present before 
me, the following announcement may be seen :— 

“Yesterday at noon, died at his house in St. Michael's 
Lane, of an apoplectic fit, the Rev. Nicholas Knight, D.D., 
Parson imparsonee, of St. Nicholas’ Within [in the city of 
Dublin}.” 

And in the number for the 22nd of the same 
month mention is made of the appointment of tle 
Rev. John Grattan ‘as Parson imparsonee,” in the 
room of Dr. Knight. What may be the meaning 
of the words ? Apuna. 

[When a clerk is not only presented, but instituted and 
inducted into a rectory, he is then, and not before, in full 
possession, and is called in law, persona impersonata, ot 


parliament; was a royal academician; created a baronet | parson imparsonee; or, according to others, a parson im- 
parsonee is the rector or incumbent in possession of 4 
parish church, whether presentative or impropriate, and 
with whom the church is full. } 


in 1800, and died suddenly at Winchester on October 15, 
1811, aged eighty-one. 


’ Vide Somerset House Gazette, ii. | 
58, 121. 185., and Pilkington’s Painters, art. Holland. ] | 
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Replies. 
dembarirene OF RAIN. 
(2™ S. x. 207.) 

Granting the pairs suecess of Mons. Helve- 
tius Otto’s “ Pluvifuges,” a very interesting legal 
qu sation arises. ; ; ; 

Would not an action for damages lie against 
the workers of the machines in Town A., in case 

f Towns B. and C. suffering from the undue 
quantity of rain which would be liable to fall to 
their share, if town A. succeeded in pufling it all 
away from themselves? for the vapour blown 
from one place, must needs be blown ¢o some 
‘other. Or say that Towns B., C., and even D. and 
E. were as sharp-witted as town A., and set up 
equi ally eflicacious machines; there certainly ought 





to be some redress for town F., in case of its | 


being altogether submerged, as might 
sibly happen, under such circumstances. 

This delicate point of law ought surely to be 
well looked into, before the “ Pluvifuges"’ are 
fairly at work ! - 


very pos- 


Nil mortalibus arduum est.- If Mons. Helve- | 


tius Otto would turn his ingenious mind to the 
annihilation of the vapour which forms the rain- 
clouds, or invent a vapour-restrainer to regulate 
the quantity which shall go up from the earth 
and tropical seas, it would be much more to the 
purpose. 

As it is, if the vapour is once in the air, and 
cannot, even by his “ Pluvifuges,” propelled 
into that chimerical locality, “ empty space,” why 
thenit canmot be got rid of altogether; and if it 
does not fall here, will —_—e come down 
there; and the farmers round Town F. ought de- 
cidedly to be compensated, should their sheaves 
be floating breast deep in water, because Towns 
A. B.C. D. and E. decline having any rain at all. 

Allowing a little scope to the imaginative fa- 
culty, one can easily cone ‘ive the possible occur- 
rence, ina few years, of cases in the Law Courts, 
as fullows: — —~ 

“Smith v. Brown. This was an action for 
recovery of damages for injury done to Plaintiff, 
from the incon te use, by Defendant, of his 
private ‘ Pluyifuge,’ on the occasion of John 
Brown, Esq-, Junior, Defendant John Brown, 
Esq., of Brownhill Park’s, eldest son, coming of age, 
and a fine day for an out- door féle being wanted. 

“ Plaintiff, John Smith, Esq., of Smithville, 
brought numerous witnesses to show that the day 
having been fine up to 12 o'clock, and no appear- 
ance of rain; wind steady — north-north-west- 
by-west, it was decided that the dance in honour 
of his dau ght r’s marria 
ng-green, ten minutes’ walk from the house ; 
but that at half- past 3 o'clock in the afternoon, 
the déjeuner bei ‘ing over, the ladies and gentlemen 





» should be held in the 


assembled, and the band seated, a sudden dark- 
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wren of the sky came on, and a volume of clouds 
was observed rapidly approaching from a south- 
south-east-by-east direction, which, before the 
party had time to retreat to shelter, burst on 
their devoted heads; and from information sub- 
sequently obtained, it could be proved that this 
same volume of clouds had been puffed away from 
the Defendant's, John Brown’s, Esq.,.of Brownhill 
Park, on the same day a few hours previously, 
Distances were minutely given, rate of movement 
of rain-clouds calculated, and witnesses called on 
both sides. Damages laid: for injury to ladies’ 
dresses, 5001. ; doctor's bills for subsequent ca- 
tarrhs, 50/. Verdict for the Plaintiff, 550/. and 
costs.” Tas Crerk or tue Weatuer Orrice. 





CARADOC FREICHFRAS, ETC. 
(2™4 S. x. 217.) 


In an illuminated pedigree bearing date 1674, by 
Randle Holme of Chester, the arms given are: az. 
a lion rampant per fesse or and arg. within a bor- 
dure of the last. But the coat described by Mr. 
Gresrorp has the authority of the C College of 
Arms, by whom the other, with the addition of 
eight pellets in the bordure, is attributed to Lu- 
thoka (written Llydoc by Holme), the son of 
Caradoc. Mr. Papworth, in his Ordinary, now 
in course of publication, agrees with Holme as to 
the arms of Caradoc Freichfras, except in the 
bordure, which is described as “silver semy of 
annulets sa” (p. 118.) Nefydd Hardd, of whom 
Mr. Gresrorp speaks, is named in Burke's Ar- 
mory as founder of the sixth noble tribe of Wales ; 
but his arms are given somewhat differently, the 
colours being reversed and the chevron omitted. 
There seems to be some doubt respecting the 
rank of Caradoc Freichfras. The title given him 
in the Heralds’ College is Earl of Hereford ; and 
Pennant, mentioning his death at the battle of 
Ruddlan, a.p. 795, gives him the same (Tour, 
vol. i. p. 250.) ; but when afterwards speaking of 
the same battle, he writes that “ our monarch Ca- 
radoc fell in the conflict” (vol. ii. p. 11.) And in 
Lloyd’s Zistory, by Powel, to which Pennant 
makes reference in both places, Caradoc is called 
King of North Wales (ed. 1811, p.17.) AmI 
to understand that two Caradocs lost their lives at 
Ruddlan, or that Vreichfras, once Earl of Here- 
ford, died a king? There is nothing extraordi- 
nary in the latter supposition, notwithstanding 
the’ authority of the College of Arms: for Mer- 
vyn V rych, called by Powel King of the Brytains, 
the father and predecessor of Roderic Mawr, has 
from them only his original title of Earl of Angle- 
sey. But it does seem rather strange that Pen- 
nant, if he meant the same person, should have 
spoken of him so differently. 


I have two more Queries to put: the first of 








which concerns Nefydd Hardd, whom Mr. Gres- 
rorp calls the ancestor of Caradoc Freichfras. 
But Powel, in his account of the descent of King 
Caradoc, makes him fifth from Bledricus, Prince 


of Cornwall —a contemporary of Caduan, King of 


Britain, who lived in the beginning of the seventh 
century. Will Mr. Gresrorp kindly tell me at 
what p riod, this Nefydd Hardd and the Owain 
Gwyned, mentioned by him, fk 1? The 
only Owen Gwyned known to me is th 
North Wales, who lived much more recently, viz. 
in the middle of the twelfth century. My other 
and last Query has reference to Belinus, of whom 


Powel make 


yurishe 


Mervyn Vrych. The pedigree by Randle Holme 
also contains the name of Bellinus Magnus alias 
Bellymawr, King of Britain; and makes him to 
have lived n.c. 88, giving him substantially the 
same coat of arms as is to be found in the Heralds’ 
College attributed to Beli Mawr: crowns 
or, which are in pale according to the latter au- 
thority, but placed 2 and 1 by Holme. I have 
searched Sir W. Betham's Genealogical Tables in 
vain for either Brennus or Belinus at the time 
specified; but both names occur in the fourth 
century B.c., and they appear as brothers, the 
latter of them alone with issue. Sir W. Betham 
conjectures that they, like many others belonging 

distant and almost fabulous times, were 
the chiefs of petty clans. This Belinus, from the 
era assigned to him, can scarcely be the one in- 
tended by either Powel or Holme. Can Mr. 
Gresrorp, or other of your correspondents, throw 
light upon the matter? And if any work can be 
pointed out, where information may be obtained 


— » 
uz. vo 


to those 


respecting the names eminent in the old Welsh 
annals, I shall be much obliged. This long Note 


it 


yntain 


ventured upon in the belief that it may « 
omething of interest to others. Nep ALsnep. 
CARNIVAL AT MILAN, 
(2.4 S. ix. 197. 312. 405.; x. 18, 151.) 
The original question is not precisely as the 
Rev. Mr. Witttas puts it (“ N. & Q.” x. 151.), 
but as it appeared in “ N. & Q.” ix. 197.), “ Why 





have the inhabitants of Milan and of Varese four 
days additional carnival, or a later Lent by four 
days than in other parts of Christendom?” The 
answer is briefly given by Guericke (J/annal 
Church Antiquities, ii. 8. xxiv. p. 141.), 


only in the papacy of Gregory IL. fa.p. 714—731] 


that four days more were added. The Rrv. Ms 
Wittiams admits (“ N. & Q.” x. 151.) that t 
Rome in the time of Gregory the Great [a. pv. 


590—604] Lent was kept six weeks, from which 
deducting Sundays, thirty-six days of fasting 


were left, being a tithe of the year.” But on the a 
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Prince of 


mention (p. 19.) as the brother of 
Brennus, King of the Brytains, and ancestor of 
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iort arguments of Martene and Benedict XIV 





‘Mr. WituiaMs infers that at Milan, Lent wags 
kept seven weeks ; and whilst asking me for ¢] 
age in St. Ambrose’s Sermons, adduced by 
ne as evidence of it being kept for six ks 
only, as at Rome, which he cannot find, notifies 
that, when found, he shall reject it purious, 
on the authority of two monks of St. Mau In 


opposition to thes 





Baronius and Gibbon, who have quoted se 
Sermons of St. An se as historical evidence 
The words of St. J se, to which I parti ularly 





referred (N 


pa Qi 








‘Sed cur eadem Quadrages 1adraginta et duos di 
habeat, audire gestimus. Legimus in veteri testamento 
cum sanctus Moyses fili Israél de jugo .Egyptie cap- 
tivitatis eruerit, ut in terram eos repromiss s induceret, 
juadraginta et duorum | rum eum ad emoratam ter 
ram mansionibus pervenisse.”— Vol, v. p. 22 


[I quote from the Ce logne edition 
To this I may add the commencem 
Sermon preached on Quadragesima Sunday, wl 
he says Lent begi 


r 161 


nt 






ins this day ; not, therefore, : 
Rev. Mr. Wituiams thinks, on Quinquage 
In the previous Sermon (xxxi.) on the same 
he mentions with reprobation those who 
fessed to commence Lent on Quinquagesima 

guilty of superstition, and hints that probably 


lay, 


they were scarcely able to keep Lent from Quad- 
ragesima. Assyme, however, for the argument’s 
sake merely, that such Sermons are { cations 
Dn Sefeemee Of is tl he fabricator. t 

the inference then 1s that the fabricator, to | 





off his forgery, must avoid contradicting any ni 
ag 












rious fact, such as the six weeks’ Lent, or detee- 
tion must at once ensue. Thus the ancient 
fabricator becomes evidence of a fact, continued 
to the present time, of a six weeks’ Lent at Mi- 
lan.* That the term of Lent was a matter of 
political as well as ecclesiastical notoriety is ap 
parent from the efforts made by Justina, exer- 
cisine the authority of her son, the ng Em- 
| peror Vak ntinian IL, to perform “her public 
devotions prior to Easter, which Amb refused 
} on the ground of h inism, and the same 
people, who elected their bishop l- 
though he wa holy orders, suy 
him in this ice to imperial authority. 
Socrates, the most accurate of our early ch ch 











historians, notwithstanding occasional errors, wa 
adduced by me as evidence of the various early 
practices in different churches as I 

certainly not to prove 


his death. 





such as prevail 
f < ‘ ‘ chick 
0 N ocTa = i¢ which 


Martene and B | XIV. ol t in such un- 
1 ired terms, may admit of an ea solution 
by supposing that he refers to a early prace 
ti t Rome, in keeping a Lent of three weeks, 
with tl eption o Saturday and Sunday ; and 


| * If we assume that St. Maximin of Turin was the 
| author, we take his evidence instead of St. Ambrose’s. 
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that Satur lay was kept ‘ 














the Jewish Christian kept 
by the Gentile Christi il- 
ly obtained tl 
of Augusti although 
then prev lL 4 
of St. Aug n t 
vel octo s Easter 
Dieb. Pasch. and el . 
i | J l, >) l 
no « mm nt, for the wi uD- 
pears n to know that I sel 
yoluntary, et non “ statutum esse.” And I re- 
spectfully submit that the authorities I have ad 
duced, and the purpose for which I have adduced 
them, are not on all fours with « ip- 
tic ns Ol Mi cow. I wi ib LO vol 
matter, but notice of the public « - 





men cannot at all times be suppressed. 


Tiel 
CHURCH CHANCELS 
(2™* S. x. 68.) 

rhe parish church of Meopham, Kent, affords a 
remark instar ‘ 1 inclined chancel, and 
nee the high pews and other imbrances havi 
beer emov l, the «k viation (whi h is nin teen 
inch om t centre line of the nave) has be- 


come so palpable that no one on visiting th 





. 1 
to observ 





church can fa »j 

Whatever might have been the object of this 
d partu i! 1 tl st vicht l n the construc- 
tion of so (no ill) of « uw nt 
there no dou its | la 

iect 1 I l i ] til t v 
been adopted cept for the ] of 
ing the symbol to which 1 rrespondents hay 








its occu to admit of the pr of it 
i J 

1 ) ‘ : 

having | a me! lunder on the | of the 

1) , +, ~~ ' , 1 

bu rs nd unless it can s i t } 

veral ch 1 which the s bl oc- 

. , ’ 

ul y t to t m i it that 
+) 1 } } nae 

| n iat cor pon Lit su Jt 


theory must likewise be abandoned. 
It migh 
ject if a list of all the churches where the pe- 
al ity in question exists could be obtained, a 


t possibly assist the investigators of this 


well as the dates of their erection. As far as my 
“ . - , 


irs 1 ci ly ( I | W 
erected in the reign Edward IIT, J ld 
suave eertect, msieht net on order from the metre 
| litan hay l ven that sOn 
churches there should be an inclination at th 





eastern end, which should symbolise the leaning 


ur Lord’s head on the cross? a practice which 


iy of 
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once begun might have been continued for some 


time aft J. Lloorer, 
of Meopham. 





rhe parish church of Eastbourne, Sussex, is an 
instance of a church with the chancel inclined. | 


think the inclination is towards the north. 


rhe authority, as well of the founder Colet him- 
self, as of his near friend and coadjutor in the 
work, Erasmus, and of I believe every contem- 
porary chronicler who records the foundation, is 
alike wanting to show that Colet fixed the number 
of scholars for his school with particular reference 
to the miraculous draught of fish recorded by the 
stle John, xxi. 11. No doubt the coincidence 
singular, but it is fair to presume’ 
that if reference to the miracle was intended, the 
circumstance would have been alluded to by the 
founder or some contemporary. In the excellent 











statutes drawn up by Colet himself for the go- 
vernance of his school (the original in his own 
hand is preserved in the British Museum, and they 
ire printed at length by Dr. Samuel Knight in the 
App ndix to his Lif of Col f), he twice refers to 
the number of scholars, and in the following 


‘John Colett, the sonne of Henrye Colett, Dean of 

Paules, ring thyng more th nne Education and 

ngi ppe Children in good maners and Literature in 

\ of r Lorde A.m. fyve hundreth and twelve, 

yided a schole in the Estende of Paulis Churche of cliii, 
ta he ¢ he + th 





I i taught int hol hild f all 
Nat 1 Cont tly, to number of « a 
wel ; 
’ 
I cant to it else- 





ws We pos- 

of his lite. In giving in the letter a descrip- 
tion of the school he says: “ sed sic uti schola non 
nisi certum numerum.” I cannot find that 
one of the chroniclers who record the foundation, 
i Cooper, Holingshed, Grafton, and par- 
ticularly Geo. Lily, the son of William Lily the 
mmarian, Colet’s friend and first high master, 








any ] ul I t Cit ti ria ol the 
’ , 
nun 0 3 
Thomas Smith, | rian of Cambridge, a P 
who ap rs to hay 1 a diligent se 
into Colet’s history, and who in 1662 published an 


edition of the Dean's sermon on conforming and 
reforming, preceded by a Life consisting of a free 
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translation of the letter of Erasmus already men- 
tioned, with valuable original notes, does not 
in any way mention the miracle ; but he trans- 
lates the passage above cited, “ but so that they 
should not be enjoin’d to admit above a certain 
number, viz. 153.” The first allusion appears to 
be made by Thomas Fuller, and that in terms by 
no means importing anything farther than in his 
mind a noticeable coincidence. He says: — 

“A free school indeed to all natives or foraigners of 
what Country soever, here to have their education ... . 
tothe number of one hundred fifty and three (so many 
fishes as were caught in the net by the Apostles).” 

Dr. Knight, a Pauline, whose work was first 
published in 1724 (it was reprinted at the Claren- 
don Press with additional notes in 1823) refers to 
the miracle once only —in a note to the passage 
already cited from the statutes — and in the fol- 
lowing words: —“ Alluding to the number of 
fish taken by St. Peter.” The passages I have 
quoted, coupled with an inscription on the old 
school —“ Pucri in hae schola gratis erudiendi 
sunt cLur. tantum ad numerum sedium ”—seem 
rather to lead to an inference that the selected 
number had reference to the amount of accommo- 
dation the school contained. 

The question is now of some importance, as on 
account of the enormous increase in the school- 
revenues, it has become a serious consideration 
how far the founder intended to fix with unalter- 
able certainty the number of its scholars. 

Ay Oxp Pavrixe. 


I know of only one life of Dean Colet, and that 
not a very good one; but there is a better autho- 
rity for the number of scholars provided for in 
Dean Colet’s foundation than any biography, and 





that is the will of the dean himself or the deed of | 


endowment executed by him,.I forget which. In 
one or both of those documents it is expressly 
stated that the number of the scholars is to be 
153, “according to the number of the fishes.” 

S. H. M. 





Sr. Tuomas Cantiturs, Bisnor or Herrrorp 
(2 S. ix. 77. 151. 171.) — The question of the 
birth-place of St. ‘Thomas of Hereford is settled 
beyond all dispute by the testimonies recorded in 
that wonderful repertory of hagiological lore, the 
Acta Sanctorum, alias the Bollandists. With a view 
to his canonisation, a commission was appointed by 
the Pope to examine in England the life and vir- 
tues of the holy prelate. Not less than 323 wit- 
nesses gave their evidence before this commission ; 
many of whom had been either closely related to 
him, or enjoyed his intimacy or acquaintance. 


I extract the following as given in the Acta Sane- 
torum: ad diem 2 Octobris. 1°. Tlis successor in 
the See, Richard Swinfield : — 

“.... interrogatus ubi fuit natus et baptizatus dictus 
Ditus Thomas, respondit se audivisse ab eo quod fuerat 
natus in diecesi Lincolniens, in quodam manerio tunc 
patris sui, in villa de Hameldene. Et dixit se credere 
quod ibi fuerit baptizatus ubi comes Cornubiz, dominus 
scilicet Edmundus, filius Domini Richardi quondam Regis 
Alamanniz, construxit oratorium ob reverentiam Dei et 
dicti Dini Thoma, quem in vita sua reputabat sanctum, 
sicut idem Dominus Episcopus dixit se audivisse a dicto 
comite. Et in dicto oratorio Dominus dicitur pro dicto 
domino Thoma miracula operari.” 

2°. William de Cantilupe, nephew of the saint, 
being interrogated, answered : — 

«.... quod apud Hameldene, dicecesis Lincolniensis; 
et in dicto loco in quadam capella, constructa per comitem 
Cornubix in loco in quo dictus dominus Thomas dicitur 
natus fuisse, Deus pro ipso domino Thoma dicitur mira- 
cula operari. Item interrogatus ubi fuerat baptizatus 
dictus Thomas, respondit se eredere quod in ecclesia paro- 
chiali dicti loci de Hameldene.” 

3°. Robert of Gloucester answered : — 


“.... quod in comitatu Buckingham, Lincolniensis 
dicecesis, in quiadam villa que vocatur Hameldene, juxta 
Wycumbe per tria vel quatuor milliaria, sicut dixit se 
audiyisse referri ab eodem, quantiim ad originem.” 

The oratory above named was afterwards much 
visited by pilgrims. Is any vestige of it still in 
existence? After the remains of St. Thomas were 
brought over from Italy where he died, his heart 
was deposited in the monastery of Ashridge, Bucks, 
founded by the Earl of Cornwall for a community 
of Bons-hommes. See last edition of Dugdale; 
s. v. Ashridge, quoting the authority of a Bodleian 
MS. 

By the way, the writer of Z’ Histoire des Ordres 
Religieur is mistaken in supposing that this new 
order of Bons-hommes was in fact a continuation 
under another name of the Fratres de Sacco; who 
thus, notwithstanding the decree of the Council of 
Lyons, continued to exist in England down to the 
general dissolution of monasteries under Henry 
VIII. This is a mistake: the two orders were 
quite distinct. Joun WILLIAMS. 

Arno’s Court. 


Snortne or Owns (2"¢ S. x. 212.) — Attending 
the afternoon service in a parish church of recent 
construction in Kent, the congregation was dis- 
turbed by a loud snoring during the sermon, which 
of course I attributed to some one on the other 


| side of the aisle taking his nap instead of listening 


The place of his birth was, among the rest, the | 


subject of inquiry. From the evidence on this 


point, recorded as given before these commissioners, 


to the “truths divine” which flowed from the 
preacher’s lips. On the conclusion of the service 
[ found that my opposite neighbours made the 
same charge against those on my side of the 
church; but on inquiring among the congregation 
(by no means a large one) I could discover no one 
who would acknowledge himself or herself to be 
the delinquent. 
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The minister on coming out solved the difficulty, 
by saying that a colony of owls had established 
themselves in the roof of the church, and to them 
we owed the interruption. I do not say whether 
this was an excuse to avoid the discredit of preach- 
ing his congregation asleep ; but certain it is that 
owls did congregate within the sacred precincts. 

M. E. F. 

In reply to Hisov, I may state that there are 
circumstances within my knowledge negativing the 
theory of the snoring of the owl, arising from the 
young birds crying for food. I know two cases of 
full grown tame owls making the sound referred 
to. In one of those cases the bird was familiar 
with its owners, and emitted the sound (which my 
friend described as a hiss) on their coming near it. 
From which it may be inferred that the Editor's 
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theory (in the note to Hinov’s Query) of the sound | 


being one of menace is also incorrect. I may add, 
that a year or two ago I heard the snore of an 
owl, which had settled itself in an aperture of the 
uppermost bastion of the walls of Conway. The 
tower is tolerably high, and the owl’s hole two- 
thirds of the height ; yet the snore sounded quite 
Joud at a considerable distance, too powerful one 
would think to proceed from fledglings. By way 
of experiment I threw stones up near the hole, 
when the snoring ceased for awhile, only to be re- 
newed shortly afterwards. I cannot think, there- 
fore, that it is a sound of fear or menace, or a 
youngling’s cry for food. One of my family, who 
has heard it more than once, suggests that it arises 
from a comfortable or pleasurable feeling, like the 
purr of the cat. Qy., how is it produced ? 

M. H. R. 


We country folks well know (to our own incon- 
venience sometimes) that the young of the Strix 
flammea are great snorers. I have many a time 
been kept awake by the snoring of owlets in the 
belfry of the church just opposite my bedroom 
widow. So far as I have been able to observe, 
the owlets snore during the absence of the old 
birds in search of food; and, on the return of the 
old birds, sharpen the snore into a sort of hiss. 

W.C. 

Penci, Writine ; Fire-Enaine (2™ S. x. 57.) 
—The mention of black lead in the Epicene (which 
appeared in 1609) enables me to give some pre- 
sumption as to the period at which black lead was 
introduced. The mention of “ black lead to draw 
maps” shows that the surveyors had got hold of 
it in 1609: but not in 1590. There is a very 
original and pleasantly written book on practical 
geometry and surveying, by Cyprian Lucar, Gen- 
tleman, “ A treatise named Lucarsolace, devided 
into fower bookes,” London, 1590, 4to. ‘The geo- 
metrical instruments required are, “a ruler, a 
compasse, a square, a fine pointed cole or keeler, 
and a wyer line [surveyor’s chain] of two, three, 


bo 


55 
or foure pearches in length.” Ie afterwards says, 
“ You may buy of any painter for a penny 3 or 4 
fine pointed coles or keelers.” His diagrams are 
“ a keeler or pensill,” being a bit of coal fixed in 
an elastic fork with a ring to tighten the prongs 
over the coal, just such as is now used: and “a 
sharpe pointed cole,” being a conical bit of coal 
without any holder: from the size of the object, 
as compared with the compasses, &c., it is impos- 
sible it can have been blacklead. 

In this book occurs what is perhaps the first 
mention and drawing — in this country at least— 
of a fire-engine, as follows: — 

“,.... Iwill... set before your eyes a type of a 
squirt which hath been devised to cast much water upon 
a burning house, wishing a like squirt and plenty of 
water to be alwaies in a readinesse where fire may do 
harme, for this kinde of squirt may be made to holde an 
hoggeshed of water, or if you will a greater quantity 
thereof, and may so be placed on his frame, that with 
ease and a smal strength, it shall be mounted, imbased, 
or turned to any one side right against any fired marke, 
and made to squirt out his water with great violence 
upon the fire that is to be quenched.” 

As Lucar announces in his title that the con- 
tents are “in part devised” by himself, and as he 
makes no special mention of what is his own, 1 


| suspect that he is here describing his own inven- 


| in Polwhele is taken ? 


tion. A. De Moreay. 


Laser in Herarpry (2 S. ix. 489.) — Allow 
me to ask Mr. Tayxor if he is aware of the note 
in Polwhele’s Civil and Military History of Corn- 
wall (p. 22.), where the reason is given for the 
label in the Prideaux arms; and not, as he sup- 
poses, that two lines at least of the elder stock 
were extinct. 

If he considers he is correct, will he kindly 
point out the two lines of the family that became - 
extinct ? 

I believe he will find that the label was used in 
the Prideaux arms long before the last of the 
eldest line married into the Herle family. 

Burke, in his General Armory, gives the Pri- 
deaux arms, of Prideaux Castle, temp. Conquest : 
arg. a chev. sab. 

I believe no arms have been recorded for the 
Herries of Orcharton, that married Hackadon 
Prideaux, except by Burke. In whose possession 
is the Prideaux Carew MSS. from which the note 


G. FP. ®. 


Sir Harry Tretawny (2™ S. x. 140.) — On 
my mentioning to the venerable Dr. Oliver the 
surprise of G. M. G. at seeing Sir Jonathan Tre- 
lawny called John in his valuable Collections, p. 
32., he observed that he could hardly imagine 
that it was so written in his own MS., and that 
he had not the advantage of correcting the press. 
He pointed out that farther on, at p. 108., the 
name is given correctly, Jonathan; and observed 
that in his Lives of the Bishops of Ecxeter now at 
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press, his name is given right all through his long 
life; and that he should only say with Cicero: 
“ Cujusvis est errare, nullius nisi insipientis per- 
severare in errore.” I trust that with this ex- 
planation, it will be evident that the misnomer 
was und most probably printer’ 
F.C. H 
—'Ther« 
s. Jam 


a mere Alp), & 


Ilavarp Faminy (2™ S. ix. 124. 354 
is still a family of this name at . 
Havard is th e | roprietor of the Ship Commercial 
Hotel. His brother George (the head of this 
family) resides in New Town, Sydney 
ALFRED J. 
Execution or Lorps KitMARrNock 
MERINO (2™ S. x. 211.) It is not 
that any record has been kept of the distinguish 
persons who may itn d this or any other 
George Selwyn, who rarely missed an 
f the kind, was the ourse, and on 
being reproached by some ladies of his acquaint- 
ance for his hardheartedness, replied that he had 
done all in his power to make amends by going 


} . 
sheern 


DunkIN. 
AnD Ba- 
very likely 


have w 
execution 
“e of « 


occasion 0 


afterwards to see the heads sewn on again. 
S. Hi. M 
Tures Sunpay Cuances or tur Moon (2° 


Oak 
< with re 


AND THE Asn. 
gard to Sunday’s moon 
remarkably counter to nter- 
tained in Notts. The farmers in Norfolk dread 
a full moon on a Sunday, and quote the following 
old saw: 


S. x. 184.): Tre 
saying in Norfoll 


runs I otion ( 


“ Saturday’s change, 


Never brought 


and Sunday’s full 
, 


good, and never wool!” 





With refer » to the saying about the oak and 
the ash, it i as obscurely worded in the lines 
quoted by Senrscens, but he has in his comment 
completely reversed its received meaning. In all 
the previous communications to “ N. & Q.” in 1* 
S. v. vi., though the proverb is differ ntly worded, 
the sense is always in favour of the oak, when 
first out, portending a dry summer. One cor- 


respondent (1* S. vi. 6.) writes that he has heard 
the same in Sweden, where it is said never to 
fail. Another correspondent, P. P. (1* §., vi. 70.) 
gives the proverb thus : — 


« If the oak’s before the ash, 
Phen you'll only get bang 
If the ash | ceck a the ik, 
Ihen you may expect a soak.” 
This comes near en ge lines quoted by 
Senrscens to indicate the meaning of the word 
“choke.” The saying was thrown into the fol- 


lowing lines by the undersigned, to help som 
young people to remember its a 


“W he n 








A wet mame, end nek 
When the oak comes out before the ash, 
1 no splash.” 


A iry summer, and 
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leaf so nearly te ther, as to afford but little si “Ope 
for proph ey; but this year the ash was decided] y 


out first, and this yee rat least the s — has 
proved too true. C. H. 
I b su] n i neighbourhood of 
I lon that new m i month will 
l follow ol y bad weather In the north of 
Hamp shire th > peasants say that 
‘ Tuesday’s moon 
Comes once in seven years and then it comes too soon,” 


as I hav ? he 
must 


ird it, 


I give the rhyme it 
ake lly 


ceive that “seven y« 
been “ seven months.’ 


have 


W.C. 


irs 


BRAcTON, A JUDGE OF THE Commox Preas (2° 





S. x. 208.) —‘ » doubt xp d by the author 
of the article bes the Penny C lo edia, whether 
3racton was 2 Judge of the Common Pleas or 
Chief Justice of England be $s not seem to me 


1 
to be removed by the ch rtulary quot ted I 
correspondent Re S. 


In it Brac 


yy your 


nated 


;— it is 


ton is desig Justii aris only, 
which is not decisive made “ before the 
king himself,” which is the term used for the Court 
of King’s Bench rather than for the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas ;—and there are other persons 
tioned in it besides the three Justices, which 
proves that it was made in the Curta Reais, be- 
for® the final division of that court into three 
separate courts was effected. That division (non 
obstante Sir Edward Coke’s assertion) did 
take place before the latter part of the reign of 
Henry IIL., as ppears most ¢ ‘learly by the proofs 
adduced by Mr. Poss in the second volume of his 
Judges of England, pp. 160-183., and in his Me- 
moir of Bracton (p. 249.) in the same volume. 
Though some late authorities describe 
Chief Justice in the reign of Henry IIL., 
that “there not appear a single 
P roof that he ever att: ine d that elevation. Lhere 
an interval, however,” he continues, “after the 
death of Hugh le Despencer in 1265, during which 


men- 


not 





him as 
Mr. Foss 


does 





he might possibly have held the offi and it 
may be remarked as giving some weight to the 
suggestion, that the appointment of Robert de 


as Chief Justice did till March, 
1 few months after the supposed conclusion 
of Bracton’s career.” In the quoted chartulary 
he clearly was not Chief Justice. Ong, &e. 


Brus 


1268, 


not occur 


Fire-rpnAces 1s Cuurcn Towers (2™ S. x. 
186.)—Wh we call to mind the various pur- 
poses which fire was needed in the services 
of the ancient Church, our wonder will only be 
that so few remains of fire-places are now dis 
cernibl Candles were wanted daily, palms were 
to be burnt to supply ashes for the servic : of 


Ash Wednesday, and incense was frequently used, 
for which a charcoal fire was requisite. It 1 


most probable, however, that fires for these pur- 
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and these 
There is a remark- 


Norfolk. A 


poses were lighted in the sacristies, 
have generally disappeared. 
able feature in ‘Tunstead Church, 


small space behind the altar, about three feet in 
breadth, contains a place which ns to have 
been 1 for lighting a fire, probably for tl 

pur DOV in ited, or chiefly for tl » char- 
coal used for the incense. Fk. C. Lusenseru. 


n to the instance s already adduced in 
*I may mention that of Battlefield, the 
e a ~ » memorable | att] » of Shrewsbury 

1 fore I publis shed my recent work 
- yn Fie lis : of Baa in England of the Fifteenth 
Century, 1 several times visited Battlefield, d 
inspected its ancient church tower. The second 
floor has a fire-pla e within the thickness of the 
wall, ay with an opening to let off the smoke 
outside he western window of the ll-cham- 
ber. Ricnarp Brooke, 





GcuTon F amir (2 S. x. 124. 230.)—In reply 
oP. Ss. C. , 1 would state that upon consulting the 
pedign » J ‘fin d that the grandfather of Sir Thomas 
, on (the Captain of Guernsey Island) was Sir 
Thomas Lei iohton of W attlesborough, co. Salop, 
who married a daughter of Lord Ferrers of Chart- 
ley, and widow of Sir Richard Corbet, by whom 
he had issue, John Leighton, Esq., of Wattles- 
borough, who married Joyce, the 
Lord Dudley, and had issue three sons and six 
daughters; viz. 1. Sir Edward Leighton, who suc- 
ceeded to the Wattlesborough estates; 2. Sir 
Tha mas Leighton, Ca; tain of Guernsey ; 3. Charles 
Leighton, a captain in France, with Elizabeth, 
t rine, Jane, Eleanor, Cecily, and Dorothy. 
Katherine, the second daughter, married, first, 
Richard Wigmore, and afterwards John Dodg, 

r pedigree makes this lady 


Kent, altho ih anoth 
four times a wife; viz. 1. to Wigmore, 2. to Comp- 
} 1d +. to Dodg. 


ner, 3. to Collard, 
ghton (of Guernsey) marrie 





Ka 





Thomas Le l 
Elizabeth, daughter of Se Francis Knowles, and 
Thomas, married to a daughter Lord 
Zouch, also two ee mn named Elizal "th and 


Anne. Cr. Horrer. 





In earlitr times proper names were written ac- 
cording to the scribe’s notion of their pronuncia- 
tion or sound: hence arise the various ways in 
which the same name lt 


found written and sp 
A Shropshire person would pronounce Leigl 
thus— Jaton, or — ; a Worcestershire per- 
son would call 1 it Liton, or Lighton; and a Staf- 
fordshire man would speak it broadly, as Loiton, 


or Lauton A ha ollecte 1 from old deeds, re- 





cords, » pari registers, and other similar docu- 
ments, the foll lowing vi riety of ways in which the 


name has been spelt, and that without any regard 
to date or time, the same century or period pre- 
senting variations the most Oppos site : — Lahtune, 


daughter of | 
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Lehton, Laighton, Leheton, Lechton, Leahton, 
Leton, Lestone, Lehtune, Lectona, Letona, Leygh- 
ton, Leghton, Lectone, Leycton, Laton, Layton, 
Leyton, Leaton, Letton, Letone, Layghton, Leig- 
mn, — Lecton, Lecthon, Legton, Lehton, 
ne, Lekton, Leocton, Letton, Lethon, 
Leithon, Leheton, Leiton, Leychton, 
Lawton, Lowghton, Loughton, Lauton, 
oiton, Liton, Leycton, Leotun, Leeton, Lectune, 
Leghtan, Leichtoune, Lichtoun, Lyghton, Ligh- 
ton, Leighton. W. A. Lerauron. 
Shrewsbury. 


sechtone, 


t 
L 
Lei ithonc 
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L, 


Bones Crassicat Quotations (2™ §. x. 178., 

e.)—An Irishman (? ) durin; g the late summer (?) 
exclaimed “ Regnat ubique fides!” and probably 
as he thought those who heard him did not under- 
stand Latin, whereas, in fact, to them it only ap- 
peared to be mere irony, he gave his rendering of 
it—“ Faith, it rains everywhere! ” ANON. 


The late Dr. Faussett, whose collection of anti- 
quities the Trustees of the British Museum so 
unhappily neglected to secure for the nation, had a 
dinner bell, which he caused to be cast from de- 
faced and valueless Roman coins discovered by 
him in the course of his excavations. On this bell 
was inscribed the line from Claudian, I think :— 

* Audito tibi quod loquitur Romana vetustas.” 
Thus paraphrased by a friend of mine : — 
“ Hearken to old Latinity.” 
W. J. Bernuarp SmMiru. 


Temple. 


Tue Roxriiap (2" §. x. 97.)— 


Sacerdos. vuv & ovde els 
Ove. ro waparay ovdér, ovd’ eigepyerat 


TlAnv arorareromevoi ye TAY 7 MU pLOt 
hremylus, Ovxovv 7a voutgoucva ov TovTwy AauBavers. 
Plutus, vy. 1182. 

The German line is probably taken from some 
translation of Aristophanes. ‘That of Voss — the 
only one which I have had an opportunity of re- 
ferring to here — is: 

“ Du versaumet doch niemals deine gebiilir davon zu 
ziehen.” 

Firzuorkins. 
aris. 

Macnetic Dectration (2% S. x. 62. 131. 
176. 219.) —I beg to correct a strange oversight 
in my reply on magnetic declination, p. 176. 
Sp akine of the meridian line, I stated that “ the 
right angles to which are of course N. and 8.” 
A self-evident blunder. 

“ Bucxton’s method of drawing a meridian 
line by the shadow of a stick is, I think, quite 
sufficiently accurate for gener: al purposes, such as 
fixing the pointers on a church-stec ple. I would 
suggest, however, what seems to me a rather more 
simple modus operandi, by which atte ntion to the 
exact time before and after noon would be unne- 
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cessary. First, describe a circle (a large one pre- 
ferable) ; fix perpendicularly in the centre a stick 
of the requisite length, so that the extremity of its 
shadow will cross the circle in two places, in con- 
sequence of the increase and decrease of the sun’s 
altitude. The two points of intersection must be 
accurately marked. Bisect the intervening curve, 
or the distance between the two points, and the 
line of bisection is the meridian, due N. and 8. 

Joun WILLIAMs. 

Arno’s Court. 


“Bapces or Scorcu Crans” (2™ §. x. 169.) 
I. Frere gives the names of the plants 
claimed as badges by the Campbell, Graham, and 
M°Dougall clans, and inquires whether there 


— Gro. 


is 


any foundation for the notion that the badges of 


all the Scotch clans are plants indigenous in Scot- 
land ? 

The Myrtle of the Campbells, the Laurel of the 
Grahams, and the Cypress of the M*Dougalls, ap- 
pear at first sight to be exotic, and not native 
plants; but, as the Myrtle of the Campbells is 
proved to be the British bog myrtle, may not 
the badges of Graham and M*‘Dougall have been 
originally the plants which we find in old English 
herbals styled “ Laurell” (Laurel Spurge, Daphne 
laureola), and “Cypresse” (i. e. Southernwood, 


Artemisia absinthium), the cultivated variety of 


” to dis- 
or wild 


the latter being called “Garden Cypresse 
tinguish it from the “ Field Cypress,” 
Artemisia ? 


Daphne laureola is an acknowledged native of 


Great Britain, and several varieties of Artemisia 
are common British plants. N. D. 


Tue Hocartrn Fairy (2" S. ix. 445.)—I am 
sorry that I can give Sigma Tuerta very little 
information concerning the Hogarth family; but 
on recently visiting the old burial-ground of Fish- 


wick, on the banks of the Tweed, I found at the | 
of that place, on a broad flat | 


south-west corner 
stone, the following inscription : — 

“Here was buried John Hogard, who dyed, anno 
1640.” 


Below this there is a figure of a skull, and cross- | 


bones, and a well-executed figure of a butcher's 
hacking-knife, or cleaver, and another figure some- 
what like a short-bladed hedgebill: and below 
these figures, this inscription : — 

“ Here lyes the body of John Ros, who dyed 27 May, 
1721, his age 48.” 


| lowing. 


On a small upright stone, close by the side of the | 


above, there is this inscription: — 
“ Here lyes the corps of Erizaneru Hocarp, who de- 
parted this life, Mi ay 10th, anno 1721, her age 28 years. 


She was probably a descendant, or some relation | ¢ 


of the above John Hogard. About the year 1812, 
a Mr. David Hogarth was the tenant of Lennal 


Ifill and Mill, in the parish of Coldstream. 





| gians of Louvain. 


On | 


} 





the 30th Oct. 1819, ~Robert Hogarth, Esq,., 
eminent agric ulturist, died at Carfrae, near KE: B 
ton, in the 78th year of his age; and at the pre- 
sent time (or very recently) there is a farmer of 
the name of JJogarth residing near Eccles. The 
above is all I know of the “ Hogarth Family ; 
but I have no doubt there are se veral individ luals 
in Berwickshire, who, if readers of “ N. & Q,.” 
could give much information on the subject to 
Siema Tuera. MENYANTuESs. 
Chirnside. 


Tue American StTanparp (2 §S. x. 209.) — 
The stars and stripes were chosen during the life 
of Washington, and appear to have been partly 
suggested by the coat of arms of the Washingtons 
of Lancashire. I remember having seen an arti- 
cle on this subject in an American magazine last 
year, with woodcuts of the earlier arrangements 
of the stars and stripes, and their subsequent al- 
teration to their present marshalling (?) ee pre- 
sent form, however, was approved of, and adopted 
by Washington himself. L. 


oO 


TREATMENT OF Wire-Beaters (2° §, x. 185.) 
— The custom, of which J. 1. van Lenner speaks, 
is not an uncommon one in England. It prevails 
in the county of Southampton, and is by no means 
confined to the rural districts of that county. The 
punishment has, even within the last few years, 
been inflicted in Hampshire towns on tradesmen 
of zood standing. 

Wife-beaters, husband-beaters, and men guilty 
of certain flagrant breaches of chastity, are the 
criminals for whom our good Hampshire folks re- 
serve the punishment of “rough music,” or the 
“ badger’s band.” W. C. 


Au.rort Famiry (2"¢S. x. 126.)—The following 
is from me: Registers of Merchant Taylors’ School, 
London : 

“George ae only son of George Alport, merchant 
taylor, born in the parish of Allhallows, Bread St., 16 
June, 1631. Entered 1646.” 

In the school lists occurs : 

“ John Alport, born 26 Feb. 1610.” 


George Alport served the office of Warden of 
the M. ‘I. Company from 1650 to 1652. 
C. J. Ronryson. 


Depications to Tue Derry (2™ S. x. 177. 
217.)—Perhaps no more remarkable instances of 
this kind are to be met with than the two fol- 
The first is an anonymous pub lication 
Ww hich appeared at Naples late in the eighteenth 
century on the Motion of Projectile s (Moti det 
Projetti). _It is some time since I saw this b 0k, 
but I have a Note of it, and am quite sure it is dedi- 
sated to Dio ottimo, massimo, &e. The second is 
the Version of the Bible in French, by the the vlo- 
Of this I have a copy in folio, 
dated Paris, 1667 ; and as it has many of the ren- 
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derings and interpolations of the famous Bordeaux 
edition of 1682, as soon as I have leisure I shall 
give you a spe cial Note of > That a version so 
falsified should be dedicated, in a long and solemn 
preface, to God, is one of the curiosities of litera- 


ture. B. HH. C. 


Rererence in Bartnorinvs (2™ §. x. 147.)— 
Possibly “ Zil.” may be a misprint for “ in SO 
Silius Italicus. My own copy of that poet unfor- 
tunately is without an index, but I am inclined to 
think that the passage, as quoted by E. M., is not 
quite correct. The position of “sed” in the ~ 
line seems strange, and the meaning of the las 
line obscure. es Beebe 


Savarr Pray (2™ S. x. 127.) —I do not find 
“square } play,” but Nares explains to square as 
“to quarrel,” as in Midsummer Night's Dream, Act 
II. Se. 1. I believe it is still a pugilistic term ; 
and “ square play ” may either have been equiva- 
lent to modern sparring, or, as Mr. J. G. Nicnons 
suggests, an exhibition of skill with the quarter- 
siall. ° 





Leete Famiry, CAmpringesuire (2™ §. ix. 
304.)—One branch settled at Diddington and 
Southoe, in Huntingdonshire. See Visttation of 
Huntingdonshire, edited for the Camden Society 
by Sir Henry Ellis, p. 67. Also the parochial 

sters of Southoe. Josern Rrx. 


yj 
‘st Neot’s. 


Hisecllancaus. 
MONTHLY FEUILLETON ON FRENCH BOOKS. 
Etudes Historiques Littéraires et Morales sur les Pro- 
verbes Francais et le Langage proverbial, contenant lEx- 
plication et U' Origine d'un grand nombre de Proverbes 
remarquables oubliés dans tous les Recueils, par T. M. 

Quitard, Paris, 1860. 8° Techener. 
The study of proverbs has always been a favourite one, 


= long before Erasmus thought of collecting together | 


Adagia, the various nations both of the Eastern and 
of the Western worlds could boast of voluminous compi- 
lations, or recueils, containing in a pithy and striking 
form the lessons dictated by the ex perie nee of wise men. 
ae everything else here below, the science of puremio- 

ay has been subjected more or less to the vicissitudes of 
fekion, and we find, during the seventeenth century, a 
French author, Adrien de Montluc, Comte de Cramail, 
composing a play called La Comédie des Proverbes for the 
purpose of turning them into ridicule; but still the use 
of proverbs is so ns tural, so thoroug ‘hly in accordance 
with the moral and intellectual constitution of man, that 
there is no fear of its ever dis: appearing, and for a long 
time to come it is probable that we shall be called upon 
to notice occasionally the publication of works on the 
nature, origin, history, and influence of proverbs. Our 
only hope is, that such works may always be as interest- 
ng and lik ewise as usel ful, as the Etudes ITistoriques of 
M. ( duitard. 

In his first ch: apter our French paremiologist begins by 
tracing the his story of proverbs from its earliest com- 
mencements , and the long list which he gives us, headed 





with the name of Solomon, includes, amongst many others, 
Pythagoras, the medieval Sydrac, the Conde Lucanor, 
Janotus Gruter’s Florilegium, Sancho Panca, Ménage and 
Furetitre. These are very weighty and serious autho- 
rities in behalf of the use of proverbs, and backed by 
them we can boldly encounter the sarcasms of another 
Comte de Cramail, if any should arise in these degenerate 
days. This, however, is a supposition which is not likely 
to be realised; for the composition of even a drama such 
as La Comédie des Proverbes would require an amount of 
intellectual labour not to be expected from the men (we 
allude, of course, exclusively to our Gallican neighbours, ) 
who divide their time between the boudoirs of the demi- 
monde and the excitement of money-making. “ L’étude 
des proverbes,” says M. Quitard, “est aujourd’hui négli- 
gée, comme le sont presque toutes les ctudes qui n’ont 
pas une valeur commerciale et industrielle. Notre siecle, 


| sous prétexte de positivisme (mot barbare créé de nos jours 


et bien digne de ce qu'il exprime), parait vouloir aban- 
donner le culte de l’intelligence et la recherche des choses 
spirituelles, afin de se livrer spécialement aux soins du 


| corps et aux charmes du comfortable.” Such is M. Qui- 


| 


tard’s doleful remark; it is, we think, somewhat too 
gloomy, but we must make every allowance for an au- 
thor natura ily engrossed by his favourite subject. 

The Etudes ITistoriques are subdivided into eleven chap- 
ters, fragments of which have already appeared in various 
French periodicals, particularly the MJoniteur Universel ; 
they evidence an extraordinary amount of erudition, inge- 
nuity, and taste, and the moral reflections suggested spon- 
taneously by the various proverbs, or “ wise saws,” do the 
greatest credit to the character of the learned author. 
We must leave our readers to appreciate for themselves 
the merits of the interesting book we are now noticing, 
and merely give them, by way of sp@vimen, an extract or 
two taken indiscriminately. 

Respecting the origin of some proverbs or proverbial 

sayings, M. Quitard has corrected many errors which, 
until quite lately, had passed current in the literary world. 
a instance, Beaumarchais (Le Barbier de Séville, Act Il. 
Sc. 15.) says amusingly: “ La médecine est un art dont 
le ‘soleil s*honore d’éclairer les succe s, — et dont la terre 
s’empresse de couvrir les bévues;” but it is a mistake to 
ascribe to the witty dramatist the authorship of this de- 
finition of medicine. Let us, indeed, open Montaigne’s 
Essays, and we shall find (lib. ii. cap. 37.) the following 
sentence: “ Mais ils ont (les médecins) cette heur, selon 
Nicolas, que ‘le soleil éclaire leur succez, et la terre cache 
leur faulte.’” The Nicolas mentioned by Montaigne is 
no other than Nicocles, as quoted by Stobeus in the 
Floril gium, 

The proverb “Cela léve ” or “ enléve la paille,” is another 
sentence which has never been correctly understood or 
properly explained. It is generally applied to things 
“dont on veut,” says M. Quitard, “ louer l’excellence ou 
la supcriorité.” Many persons unacquainted with ety- 
mology still believe that the allusion is taken from the 
property which amber possesses of attracting, lifting up, 
small fragments of straw (paille); but we must listen to 
Quitard: “ Paille est ici un vieux mot qui, comme 











paile, désignait une espce de drap, ce drap dont on grati- 


fiait les vainqueurs & la course ou & quelque autre exer- 
cice dans les fétes nationales des villes. I] correspondait & 
l’italien patio, employé pour dire la récompense, le prix, 
No ha il palio chi non corro, Ainsi, enlever la paille signitie, 
au propre et au figuré, enlever ou remporter le prix.” 

* Les Femmes ont des souris a la bouche et des rats dans 
la tté.” This pithy remark, besides the pun which it 
contains, is perfectly unintelligible to those who are not 
aware that the word rat here is an old Celtic monosyl- 
lable signifying thought, or a derivation from the Latin, 
ratum. Avoir des rats is said of those who are capricious, 
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just in the same manner as we talk lettres forment une mikce, ‘arrogent les privildges 

a des idées when we mean that his or her | du soldat le mépris de toute contrainte, lar. 
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the causes to which we are indebted for it. During the 
venteenth century there was, properly speaking, no 
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